The Trial of Coleman
So certain was the secretary of the Duke of York of the
coming success of his plans that he tells Pere de la Chaise :
" We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no less than
the conversion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the
utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, which has domineered
over great part of this northern world a long time; there
were never such hopes of success since the death of our
Queen Mary, as now in our days." And the forces that
were to bring it about under the direction of Edward
Coleman, as Secretary of State, were clearly indicated.
" That which we rely upon most, next to God Almighty's
providence, and the favour of my master, the Duke, is the
mighty mind of his most Christian majesty, whose gener-
ous soul inclines him to great undertakings which, being
managed by your reverence's exemplary piety and prudence,
will certainly make him look upon this as most suitable to
himself and best becoming his power and thoughts."
In this letter Coleman had signed his own death warrant*
Scroggs did not put it unfairly when he said that the letters
" relate to the duke most of them, little to the king. You
were carrying on such a design that you intended to put
the duke in the head of, in such method and ways as the
duke himself would not approve but rejected."
Whether the Duke approved or disapproved, Coleman's
plot, as set down in black and white in his own hand, was
the Popish Plot as feared by the people. It included, if
necessary, placing James upon the throne, in order that the
pestilent heresy of Protestantism might be destroyed with
foreign aid, according to the precedents of " our Queen
Mary," of beloved memory. It is little wonder that
Protestant England was alarmed, and that the frightened
herd clamoured for measures of protection.
Coleman's denial of the evidence of' Gates and Bedloe
could avail him little even if the jury accepted it. For the
fatal letters were there to speak for themselves, and had
there been any innocent correspondence to show that,
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